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THIS EXTENSIVE REPORT DESCRIBES A COUNTYWIDE SURVEY OF 
EDUCATIONAL NEEDS TO DETERMINE WHAT CHANGES IN SCHOOL 
PROGRAMS WERE MOST NECESSARY AND WHAT PRIORITY SHOULD BE 
ASSIGNED TO EACH OF THESE CHANGES. EDUCATIONAL NEED WAS 
DEFINED AS THE DEGREE OF DISCREPANCY BETWEEN WHAT VARIOUS 
GROUPS OF PEOPLE THINK THAT THE SCHOOLS SHOULD TEACH AND WHAT 
THEY THINK THE SCHOOLS ARE TEACHING. NEARLY 4, ODD STUDENTS IN 
GRADES SIX, NINE, AMD 12, 1,600 TEACHERS, AND 850 PARENTS 
COMPLETED THE SURVEY FORMS. THE RESULTS OF THE SURVEY SHOWED 
OVERALL CONFIDENCE IN THE SCHOOL SYSTEM AND ITS ABILITY TO 
CORRECT ANY PRESENT DEFICIENCIES AND CONSIDERABLE AGREEMENT 
AMONG TEACHERS, STUDENTS, AND PARENTS ON THE MOST IMPORTANT 
NEED AREAS. HIGHEST PRIORITY WAS GIVEN TO DRUG EDUCATION, 
FAMILY LIFE EDUCATION, INSTRUCTION IN COMMUNICATIONS SKILLS, 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION, PERSONAL ECONOMICS, CIVIC 
RESPONSIBILITY, AND PROBLEM SOLVING. MANY STUDENTS REMARKED 
THAT THE GUESTIONNAIRE DID NOT ADEQUATELY DEAL WITH SUCH 
PROBLEMS AS TEACHING METHODS, TEACHER-STUDENT RELATIONS, THE 
GRADING SYSTEM, AND SCHOOL RULES WHICH INHIBIT FREEDOM OF 
EXPRESSION. (DK) 
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Part I - Planning and Administering the Need Survey 



CHAPTER ONE 



The Rationale for the Educational Need Survey 

Introduction and Statement of Purpos e 

The school tsxes psid by residents of Sents Clsrs County sre sn invest" 
ment in the future of the County’s young people. These tax monies are spent 
most effectively, and this investment is soundest when young people are 
taught the concepts and skills they will need for a productive and satisfying 
life. Schools would have a relatively simple iob if the same concepts and 
skills were necessary and desirable year after year. Since American society 
is changing rapidly--and Santa Clara County society is changing even more 
rapidly--the schools* job is much more difficult; new concepts and skills 
must be taught, and the old ones, to remain useful, must be modified. In 
practice this means schools must first decide exact7,y wnich changes in their 
programs would be most beneficial to their students, and then, what priority 
should be assigned to each of the changes. These decisions are crucial if 
the County’s investment in its young people is to be spent wisely. 

The purpose of the educational need survey conducted by the S,P,A,C.E, 
Center was to give County educators useful information for mak‘j.ng these 
crucial decisions. The need survey was conceived by the S.F,A,C,E, Center as 
part of a continuing effort to identify educational needs and to seek 
creative and innovative ways to meet those needs. One of the Center s first 
systematic attempts to sense educational needs was a two-day conference of 
eighty-four leaders representing diverse interest groups within the County. 

This conference reached a consensus about some general, county-wide educational 
needs.* The need survey brought educational needs still more clearly into 
focus by surveying a larger and more representative group of people, by 

* A summary report of this conference is in the Appendix on pages A- 33 through 
A-35. 
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systematically looking for educational needs, and by documenting educational 
needs with reliable, objective information. 

The Value of Need Survey Information to Educational Decision Makers 

School officials are constantly seeking ways to improve the education of 
their students. They might decide some new programs should be added to the 
curriculum, some old ones should be omitted, some should be changed or some 
should remain the same. Whatever they decide, their decision is based on 
two kinds of judgments. One is a judgment about what, in fact, schools 
are teaching. This might be called the factual basis of decision making, 

r0latively reliable and objective measurements can be made of what is 
being taught. When the question of what schools should teach is raised, 
another dimension enters into the decision-making process. This dimension 
involves personal values and philosophies and is the subjective basis of 
decision making. It is necessary and inevitable because many of the most 
important decisions, especially in education, require choosing between 

competing values and philosophies.* 

Ideally, an educator's professional judgment and his perception of the 
will of the school board and the community at large would provide the subjective 
basis for his decisions; a variety of test scores might represent the entire 
factual basis. In practice, educators do not have all the necessary test 
scores, nor do they have well-defined statements of Wt^at the community 
expects of its schools. Wiien the factual basis of a decision is incomplete, 
as it usually is, educators must rely on their intuition and perception. 

In the process, the role played by the subjective dimension of decision 
making is overemphasized. Furthermore, this subjective basis is not as 
accurate and well-founded as it might be simply because most educators have 
very little reliable and objective information regarding the demands of various 

* This analysis was based on the decisicn-making model developed by March and 
Simon. 
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client groups of the school. When this lack of information exists for both 
the subjective and factual bases, the validity of educators* perceptions is 
dependent upon tlie educators’ professional training and experience, and 
upon their daily contact with the people most involved in the school 

system — students, teachers, and parents. 

Of course, educators are anxious to increase the accuracy of their 
perceptions and to improve the bases of their decisions. Information 
obtained through the educational need survey will provide them with both. 
Specifically, it will be of value in three ways: 



teachers, and parents think the schools are teaching, the results of 
the survey will add to the factual dimension of the educational 
decision-making process. 

2. Conclusions based on what students, teachers, and parents think the 
schools should teach will provide, for the first time, a comparatively 
well-defined statement of the expectations of these groups. These 
expectations either will reinforce educators' value judgments and 
philosophies, or they will demonstrate how these subjective 
judgments must be modified to bring them into line with community 
opinion, 

3. The results of the survey will greatly enlarge the base of information 
on which educators* perceptions are founded, since more than six 
thousand parents, teachers, and students were given an opportunity 

to participate in the survey. Furthermore, there is evidence that 



1, By providing educators with factual information about what students. 



the results of the survey can be generalized to Santa Clara County 



as a whole.* 




Of all the various reference groups within the County's population, 
students, teachers, and parents were selected to participate in the need 
survey because they are the most relevant reference groups for educational 
decision making. Since the people in these groups are most directly involved 
in the educational system and, therefore, most concerned with it, their 
opinions tend to be better informed and more significant for the operation 
of the schools. Consequently, the results of the survey are based upon the 
opinions of each of these three groups. 

The Definition of an Educational Need and Its Relation to Educational Goals 

In addition to providing valuable aids for all educational decisions, 

the results of the need survey specifically identified county-wide educational 

needs. An educational need might also be called an unattained educational 

goal. When schools do not attain an educational goal, an educational need 

exists. In this survey, an educational need was operationally defined as 

the degree of discrepancy between what various groups of people think the 

schools should teach and what they think, the schools are in fact teaching . 

The larger the discrepancy, the greater the need, that is, the greater the 

difference between what schools are doing and what they should be doing, in 

the opinions of the groups polled. 

For example, the first item on the survey questionnaire* asked a 

participant whether the "schools NOW teach or help students learn" the 

learning goal labeled "Solving simple arithmetic problems." The possible 

responses were "to no extent, to some extent, to a great extent," and "to a 

% 

very great extent," The same range of responses was also provided for 
whether schools " SHOULD" teach or help students learn that particular goal. 

If a person checked the response labeled schools NOW teach that goal "to some 
extent" and SHOULD teach it "to a very great extent," this discrepancy would 

* A copy of the survey questionnaire is in the Appendix on pages A-1 through A-10 
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indicate that person thought an educational need existed. If a person's, 
responses indicated no differences between what schools NOW and SHOULD 
teach, an attained educational goal would be revealed. By identifying 
educational attainments along with educational needs, the need survey 
presented a balanced picture of the relative success of the County's 

^ Ji - ^ ^ Am •£ 1 ^ 

CUUi^dlUXUiiCIX O/OUCEU* 

Ihe results of the need survey are a measure of opinion, a measure of 
what people think the schools are teaching and should teach, rather than a 
direct measure of what students have learned. Although there may be a 
difference between what these people thjink and what the facts are--if they 
were to be reported by an unbiased, outside observer--it is still extremely 
important for educators to know the opinions of these people. Their opinions 
may indicate a real educational need, or they may signify that these groups 
are simply unaware of what the schools actually are doing. It is up to 
the educational decision maker to interpret the meaning of needs identified 
by the need survey; only he can decide whether they are real or whether 
they are evidence of a communications gap between the schools and their 

clients. 

To assist the decision maker, the survey provided a frame of reference 
for systematically interpreting the significance of the discrepancy scores. 

By using the Taxonomy of Educational Ob j ectives developed by B, S. Bloom and 
D, R. Krathwohl, it was possible to assign each item on the questionnaire to 
a specific subject matter area and a specific learning process. To understand 
this point, it is necessary to explain the Taxonon^. 

The Taxonomy differentiates two domains of educational objectives- •“ the 
cognitive" and "the affective." Within the cognitive domain, the various 
processes involved in acquiring and using knowledge are arranged in a 
hierarchy from the simplest category, "knowing," at the bottom and progressing 
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through "comprehending, applying, analyzing," and "synthesizing" to the top 
and the most complex category, "evaluating." The affective domain contains 
categories referring to the various ways knowledge affects the person who 
acquires it; these categories are "receiving, responding, valuing" and 
"characterization by a value of value complex,"* 

Each of the educational goals included in the survey was designed to 
fit into a given category under one of the domains and to refer, in addition, 
to one of the curriculum content areas. Hence, each item fit into a 
20 X 11 matrix whose X axis included twenty subdivisions of the curriculum 
content areas and whose Y axis included the eleven learning processes 
subsumed under the affective and cognitive domains, (See page A-29 
of the Appendix where the matrix is reproduced.) 

Survey item No. 53, for example, "Using the scientific method in problem 
solving," falls within the "applying" category under the cognitive domain 
and refers to the content area of science. "Being aware of the fine arts," 
survey item No. 121, on the other hand, falls within the "receiving category 
under the affective domain and refers to the fine arts content area. 

The matrix not only allowed a systematic and comprehensive development 
of items for the survey, but it also provided assistance in the interpretation 
of the survey results. To illustrate, if a large discrepancy was found for 
survey item No. 121, knowing where that item fell within the affective domain 
and that it was under the fine arts content area would enable the decision 
maker to become increasingly specific in identifying the key aspects of tre 
problem and to select the most feasible treatments for its solution. 

No matter how useful the need survey results might be in theory, they 
will be useful in practice only if the opinions of the people who participated 

* A convenient, brief explanation of these categories is contained in the 
segments of the original Taxonomy reprinted in Edwin Fenton, ed, , Teaching 
the New Social Studies in Secondary Schools (New York, 1966), pp. 20-62. 



in the survey are important to educational decision makers. How the need 
survey sample was chosen to include those people whose opinions are 
important is explained in the next chapter. 



CHAPTER TWO 



The Need Survey Sample 

To understand the sanipling methods used in this survey, three questions 
must be answered. First, "Why was the need survey conducted county-wide?" 

Second, "How were the respondents selected for participation in the survey. " 
Third, "Was the survey sample characteristic of Santa Clara County schools?" 
Specifically, "Was it characteristic enough to permit making warranted 
generalizations about schools throughout the County?*' 

Why Was the Need Survey Conducted County-wide ? 

When a given school district discovers an educational need> it marshalls 
its resources to resolve that need. Although neighboring school districts 
may have the same need, their solutions f the need are usually developed 
independently; often school districts simply are unaware of the solutions 
their neighbors have already developed. Since it is likely that school 
districts within a given region do, in fact, share certain educational needs, 
the best solution to those needs could be developed if each school district 
knew what its neighbors had done and were planning to do. But more iiiq>ortant, 
before solutions can be planned cooperatively, school districts in a given 
area need to know what problems they have in common. Hence, the educational 
needs shared by school districts throughout a region must be identified. 

By polling groups throughout Santa Clara County, the S.P.A.C.S. Need 
Survey identified the educational needs which are shared by the County's 
schools. Because these are county -wide needs, the solution developed for 
a given need by one school district can benefit many other districts in 
the County, providing these other districts are kept well informed. Since 
all the County school districts which share a common need can benefit from 
a solution which is- demonstrated in one school district and made possible 
through federal assistance, the funds allocated for developing and demonstrating 

solutions to needs are spent more effectively. 
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The goal of the S.P.A.C.E. Center is to facilitate this efficient 
proce>3s of educational improvement in five specific ways; (1) by identifying 
critical need areas; (2) by helping local school districts develop creative 
and innovative solutions to these needs; (3) by assisting school districts 
in their applications for supplements to their own funds from federal monies 
made available for exemplary solutions to critical educational needs; (4) by 
evaluating the success of a given solution through the use of carefully 
controlled studies; and (5) by providing vital communication links between 
educators throughout the County who are concerned with attacking educational 
needs. Thus, the county -wide need survey is a long first step toward 
educational improvement in Santa Clara County. 

How Were Need Survey Participants Selecti° d? 

The need survey combined a broad county-wide perspective with an in-depth 
analysis of the County's educational system. An in-depth analysis would 
have been impossible if the survey had studied only one grade level (e.g,, ninth 
grade) or one group of people (e.g., students). Neither of these approaches 
would have allowed more than a superficial view across the surface of Santa 
Clara County education. In contrast, the S.P.A.C.E. Need Survey probed 
deep beneath the surface: first, by identifying educational needs that 

exist at grade levels from kindergarten through high school, and second, by 
including as participants in the survey a cross section of the individuals 
whose opinions are most important to the operation cf the schools; namely, 
students, parents, and teachers. 

In choosing student participants, it was reasoned that those students who 
had almost completed their elementary, junior high, or high school careers 
were most qualified to express opinions about the needs existing in each of 
these three types of schools. Accordingly, the survey polled sixth graders 
(representing grades K-6), ninth graders (representing grades 7-9), and 

• 9- 




twelfth graders (representing grades 10-12), A total of 3,829 students 
completed need survey answer forms, including 1,205 sixth graders, 1,343 
ninth graders, and 1,281 twelfth graders.* 

Teacher participants for the need study consisted of the entire faculty 
of each school where students were polled. A total of 1,609 teachers 
completed need survey answer forms. Of this total, 914 teachers were from 
high schools (including some from junior high schools) and 695 were from 
elementary schools. 

The method for selecting parent participants for the need study was 
determined primarily by a cost factor. Mailing questionnaires to a random 
sample of parents and asking the parents to complete and mail them back to the 
S.P.A.C.E. Center would have been more costly, it is estimated, than the 
return would have warranted. This cost was eliminated by having students 
deliver the survey forms to their parents and return the completed forms to 
the school. Since sixth graders could be relied upon to perform this service — 
while ninth and twelfth graders could not — the parents of each sixth grader 
who was polled were given the opportunity to participate in the survey. The 
many parents who have children in the sixth grade and in earlier and later 
grades further supports this method of selecting parents. A total of 848 
parents completed need survey answer forms, which represents responses from 
almost seventy-five percent of the parents who were invited to participate.** 
Once the general groups to be included in the survey had been selected, 
the following method was employed for determining the specific people to be 
polled. First, every Santa Clara County school district that has a high 

* ^ table listing the number of completed need survey answer forms for each 
category of respondents is listed on page A-36. 

■yf* There was a seventy-four percent return from public school parents, eighty 
percent from Catholic school parents. 
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school was identified.* * Then, for each of these school districts, five 
percent of the total high school population was calculated. If this five 
percent number was very much over 250, two high schools in that district 
were asked to participate; if the munber was about 250 or less, only one- 
high school was included.** To select the participating high schools from 
all those in each participating district, a table of random numbers was used. 

After the participating high schools had been selected, the attendance 
areas of those high schools were determined to identify the feeder elementary 
schools for each of the high schools in the sample. A five percent sample 
from the total population of the feeder elementary school districts was 
calculated. An estimate was made of how many sixth grade classes--assuming 
about thirty students per class--would be required to match this five 
percent number. Then, for each sixth grade class required, one elementary 
school was selected at random.*** 

How did the Sample Characterize the County ? 

The aim of the sample was to characterize the individuals most involved 
v;ith the County's schools in such a way that warranted generalizations about 
the entire County could be made from the responses of those in the sample. 

It was reasoned that the most relevant reference groups of the schools are 
students, teachers, and parents. Hence, the survey sample was designed to 
include individuals from each of these three groups. 

After the sample had been selected, comparisons were made between the 
size of schools in the sample and the size of all schools in the County. 

* Oniy~one of the ten public school districts with a high school did not 

participate in the need survey. Because a similar study was being conducted 
on a large scale in the district, the San Jose Unified School District 
declined the invitation to participate. 

** If a sample of 250 students was desired for a given high school, for example, 
125 ninth graders and 125 twelfth graders were polled. 

itific The same sampling procedure was followed for Catholic and public schools; 
all Catholic schools within Santa Clara County were treated in the sampling 
procedure as if they constituted a single school district. 
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lu was reasoned that the needs of schools will differ according to school 
size,* It was discovered that there was no significant difference 

between the size of schools in the sample compared to those in the total 
population. Hence, it was concluded that, on the basis of size of school, 
the sample characterized the population of schools in Santa Clara County.** 
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ELEMENTARY SCHOOL SIZE 
Number of Schools Percent 



Student 

Population 


Schools In 
Sample 


Schools In 
Santa Clara County 


Sample 


County 


i-499 


19 


158 


51.4 


44.8 


500-700 


12 


136 


32.4 


38.5 


Over 700 


6 


59 


16.2 


16.7 



Student 

Population 


SECONDARY SCHOOL SIZE 
Number of Schools 


Percent 


Schools In 
Sample 


Schools In 
Santa Clara County 


Sample 


County 


1-1,000 


4 


13 


23.5 


27.7 


1,000-2,000 


11 


29 


64.7 


61.7 


Over 2,000 


2 


5 


11.8 


10.6 



A check of the school achievement levels of students in the sample 
indicated that the students represented the entire spectrum of school 



* That this is an important variable has been documented in a recent study 
which found that school size is directly related to the perception of 
educational need and the creation of changes to resolve those needs. See 
Paul P. Preising, ’’The Relationship of Staff Tenure and Administrative 
Succession to Structural Innovation,” unpublished, Ed.D. manuscript, 

(Stanford University, 1967). 

** Of the 373 , ementary schools in the County, the survey included 38. Of the 

60 junior high and senior high schools in the County, the survey included 18. 
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achiGV6tR6nt IgvgIs# The acliiGVGniGnt IgvgIs of ths studGnts WGrG d g t GfinitiGd 
by thG tGachGrs who administGrod thG quGstionnairG to thGin* ThG following 
tablG indicatGS pGrcGTitagGS of studGnts in Gacb of thG achxGVGniGnt IgvgIs# 

I 

The percentage breakdown shows that most students fall, as expected, xnto 
the middle achievement category. 

SCHOOL ACHIEVEMENT LEVEL OF STUDENTS 
IN SAMPLE BY GRADE LEVEL 



School Grade Level 

Achievement 



CatGgory 

Low 


otn 

27 (2.37o) 


123 (9.2%) 


74 (5.8%) 


224 


(5.9%) 


Middle 


1,003 (83.2%) 


725 (54.0%) 


1,023 (79.9%) 


2,751 


(71.8%) 


High 


175 (14.5%) 


495 (36.8%) 


184 (14.3%) 


854 


(22.3%) 


Total 


1,205 (100%) 


1,343 (100%) 


1,281 (100%) 


3,829 


(100%) 



Additional information was gathered on the respondents in the sample. 
It was found that the family income* of the respondents was distributed as 
follows: 



FAMILY INCOME OF RESPONDENTS IN SAMPLE* 



Income 


Percentage 


Category 


of Sample 


$ 0-$4,000 


4.9% 


$4,001-$7,000 


19.7% 


$7,001-$10,000 


34.1% 


Over $10,000 


41.3% 



* Family income was defined as the pooled income of all members of the family. 

The racial/ethnic composition of the sample included the following 
categories and corresponding percentage: 
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RACIAL/ ETHNIC COMPOSITION OF THE SAMPLE 

Racial/Ethnic Percentage 
Category in Sample 



Caucasian 


87.2% 


Mex i c an - Amer i c an 


6.5% 


XT ^ 


n 7'7 

W • * #o 


Oriental 


2.8% 


Indian 


.3% 


Other 


2.5% 



Because valid and comparable data on family income levels and racial/ 
ethnic composition on a county-wide basis were not available, comparisons 
between the sample and the County as a whole x^Qve not possible. Further, 
it should be recognized that the validity of the data in the sample on 
each of these two variables is questionable. Nevertheless, these data are 
reported since they offer the best available information on the kinds of 
respondents included in the sample. 

Since the purpose of the need survey was to identify pervasive, county- 
wide needs, the sample should and did include a large cross section of the 
students, parents, and teachers of Santa Clara County, as documented by 
the information cited above. Whether the sample was so characteristic of 
the County that warranted generalizations can be made from it is a relative 
question. On the one hand, the sample did not include each and every 
student, parent, and teacher in the County--the sample would then be the 
population- -whit a would be the only absolutely representative sample. On 
the other hand, the sample did include a larger and more characteristic 
group of people than normally serve as the bases of information for 
educational decisions. Thus, from the results of the need survey, generaliza- 
tions can be made which are more warranted than the usual generalizations 
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which buttress educators' decisions. While the results of the need survey 
are open to further study and modification, at the present time, they 
represent the best available information about the educational needs of 
Santa Clara County. Of course, the conclusions from any study are no better 
than the data on which they are based. If a study's data are not reliable, 
neither are its conclusions. The steps that were taken to insure that 
reliable data were collected for the need survey are discussed in the next 

chapter. 
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CHAPTER THREE 



Administration of the Need Survey 

Development of the Need Survey Questionnaire 

The questionnaire which was administered to all the participants in the 
j nf of educHtors .* * Using the matrix com- 

»UJ-VOy woo w ” 

posed of Bloom's Taxonon^r and the curriculum content areas (explained in Chap- 
ter One) , a long list of "student learning goals" was written. This list was 
pilot tested with sixth graders in Marin County. It was reasoned that if 
sixth graders could read and understand the questionnaire, older students, 
teachers, and parents could do likewise. After the pilot testing, many items 
were eliminated, and nearly all of the 127 items that were retained were rewrit 
ten. With the questionnaire ready to be administered, the next step was to 
obtain the approval of the school officials in the districts and schools 
that were to be sampled. 

Meetings with School District Administrators 

Meetings were held with the superintendents and research directors of all 
the districts selected for sampling. At the meetings the purpose of the need 
survey was outlined, the method of administration was explained, and the 
questionnaire and answer form were examined by the administrators. In each 
of the sixteen districts contacted, the administrators gave their permission 
for the need survey to be conducted in their districts. 

Meetings with School Principals 

Following approval of the survey at the district level, meetings were 
held with the principals of all the schools to be sampled. After a thorough 
explanation of the proposed study, each of the fifty- six principals gave 
permission for the study to be conducted in his school. 

* The team included Mr. Paul P. Preising, Research Director (S.P.A.C.E.), and 
Mr. Donald Kase and Mr. Leonard Held from the North Bay PACE Center. The 
same questionnaire used in the S.P.A.C.E. Survey was also used in a four- 
county North Bay PACE Survey. 









Identification of Teacher-Coordinators 

A.ftBT giranting pGrmission for the study to be conducted xn thexr schools j 
the principals identified teacher-coordinators. Elementary school principals 
were asked to identify one sixth grade teacher, and high school principals 
were asked to identify at least one ninth and one twelfth grade teacher* who 
were willing to administer the questionnaire to their students, to their 
schools' faculty, and--in the elementary schools--*to parents. These teachers 
were required to attend an evening meeting at which the details of administer- 
ing the questionnaire were explained to them. For their professional services 
the teachers were given an honorarium of twenty dollars. In addition to con- 
sidering these criteria for selecting teacher-coordinators , the principals 
WBTS asked to choose teachers whose classes included a range of ability levels 
or, if that was impractical, teachers of middle ability classes. 

Notification of Teacher-Coordinators 

Principals were asked to inform the identified teachers of their selection 
and to find out if they were willing to participate in the study. A letter 
from the S.P.A.C.E. Center sent to the teacher's home officially notified him 
of his selection, briefly explained the purpose of the study and his role in 
it, and asked him— if he wanted to participate— to indicate on the enclosed 
postcard which training meeting he would attend, and to return the postcard 
to the S.P.A.C.E. Center. (A copy of this letter is in the Appendix on page 
A-14.) 

Meetings with Teacher-Coordinators 

Four meetings were scheduled for training the teacher-coordinators to 

* Seven public high schools identified two teachers, four identified three 

teachers, one identified four teachers, and two identified six teachers. The 
two Catholic high schools for boys identified one teacher each, and the Cath- 
olic high school for girls identified two teachers. The total number of 
teacher-coordinator s, including one from every elementary school, was eighty- 

four. 
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administer the questionnaire.* Each teacher was required to attend one 
meeting; all but one of the eighty-four teachers attended. 

When a teacher arrived at a meeting, he was given several envelopes con- 
taining all the materials he would need to administer the questionnaire along 
with detailed written instructions for the administration.** At the same 
time an honorarium voucher was distributed for the teacher's signature. The 
meeting was begun with a revj.ew of the purpose of the study, a description 
of the rationale and development of the questionnaire and answer sheet, and 
an outline of the pi’oposed uses of the study's results. After this introduction, 
the procedures of administration were discussed. 

Ad ministration to Students 

1. Elementary school teachers a.dministered the questionnaire to one 
sixth grade class and high school teachers to one or more of their 
classes, depending on the desired sample size.*** 

2. The questionnaire was administered during the regularly scheduled 
class time of a course required of all students. The students com- 
pleted the questionnaire in about fifty minutes. 

3. One questionnaire, one answer form, one instruction sheet, one No. 2 
pencil, and one appropriately colored 3" x 5" comment card**** were 
distributed to each student. 

4. The purpose of the questionnaire was explained to the students. 

5. The students were given their County /District /School number which was 
the official school number listed in the California Directory of 

Public school teacher-coordinators were trained on Tuesday afternoon, April 
18, from 4:00 to 5:30 p.m. and on Wednesday and Thursday evenings, April 19 
and 20, from 7:00 to 8:30 p.m. The meeting for the Catholic school teacher- 
coordinators was held Thursday evening. May 4, from 7:00 to 8:30 p.m. 

Copies of all these materials are in the Appendix beginning with page A-11. 
Twenty-seven high school teachsrs gave it to one of their classes, twelve 
gave it to two or three classes, and seven administered it to four or five 
classes. 

Each group surveyed was given a different colored 3" x 5" card. This allowed 
the comments of the different groups to be categorized by group. 
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Public Schools. They were asked to write it in the proper grid on 
both sides of their answer sheets and to darken the appropriate 

blanks • 

6. Each student was assigned a number for the "Your Number" grid on the 
answer sheet. These numbers could be assigned in any manner so long 
as every student had a unique number; e.g., they might be assigned 
by seating order with one class using the Nos. 1-25, the next 26-50, 

and a third 51-75. 

7. These numbers were necessary, as the students were told, to identify 
the two sides of a given answer sheet after the data had been read 
into a computer. O.’he numb^irs could in no way be used to identify an 

individual s tudent . 

8. Teachers were allowed to answer any student question about the study 
except for questions about the meaning of a particular item on the 
questionnaire. To these questions the teachers were instructed to 
reply that the students simply must do as well as they could. 

9. When the students had completed the questionnaire, all the materials 
w(^.re collected. The teachers counted the completed answer forms and 
recorded that number along with any other pertinent information on a 

collection check list. 

Administration to Faculty 

Two basic procedures were followed for administering the questionnaire 
to the faculty. 

1. The preferred procedure was administration during a faculty meeting. 
This allowed a complete explanation of the purpose of the study and 
of the reasons for the numbering system used on the answer sheets. 

In addition, this procedure insured a greater percentage of faculty 
participation. 
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2. The other procedure was to put all the mterials for taking the 
questionnaire into each faculty mailbox along with an explanatory 
cover letter signed by the teacher-coordinator and school principal. 
Each faculty member would then complete the qu-^stionnaire and return 
it to the principal's secretary. 

Except for the method of distributing the questionnaires, the administra- 
tion to faculty followed the same procedures as that to students. 

Administration to Parents 

Elementary school teacher-coordinators gave each student in their sixth 
grade class a questionnaire, an answer form, an instruction sheet, a pencil, 
two comment cards, a letter to the parents, and a large envelope which could 
hold all these materials for the students to carry home. The letter to the 
parents explained the purpose of the study and gave instructions for complet- 
ing the questionnaire. It suggested the parent's child might be able to help 
bn certain technical matters since the questionnaire already had been admin- 
istered to him. Parents were asked to complete the questionnaire within two 
days and return it to school with their child. When all the parent forms had 
been returned to school, teacher -coordinators wrote the appropriate numbers 
on each completed answer form. 

Completed forms were returned by seventy-four percent of public school 
parents and eighty percent of Catholic school parents. According to the 
reports of the teacher-coordinators, there were no significant differences 
between parents who responded and those who did not.* The one exception was 

* Teacher-coordinators were asked to indicate how non~r ending parents dif- 
fered from responding parents with respect to age (oiu; teacher said non- 
respondents were older), income (no differences in^Jicated) , education level 
(one teacher said non-respondents were lower; one caid they were higher), 
race (no differences indicated), location of home (no differences indicated), 
and attitude toward school (seven teachers indicated that non-respondentc 
were more negative) . Twenty-six of the thirty-eight elementary teacher- 
coordinators marked no differences between responding and non-responding 
parents . 



a small number of parents (forty-one) \vho could not read Englishj the 
questionnaire was not made available in Spanish. 

Collection of Completed Questionnaires 

When all groups had completed the questionnaire, the teacher-coordinator 
gave all the materials to the principal's secretary and called the S.P.A.C.E. 
Center. A representative of the Center visited each school and picked up the 
materials. All materials were returned to the S.P.A.C.E. Center within about 
two weeks after they had been distributed to the teacher— coordxnators . 
Preparation of Completed Answer Forms for the Optical Scanner 

Because over six thousand people participated in the survey, data process- 
ing machines had to be employed to record the 1.6 million individual pieces 
of data. An answer form, designed specifically for this survey, allowed the 
data to be read by an optical scanner; the scanner transferred the data from 
the answer forms to magnetic tape (for computer use) in less than seven hou;rs. 
Ibe use of these answer forms not only eliminated the delay and sizable expense 
of keypunching the data, but it also eliminated the errors that keypunching 
would have introduced. 

Each set of completed answer forms underwent the following series of 
checks before they were sent to be read by the optical scanner. 

1. The answer forms were counted. Tlie number was recorded and compared 
with that reported on the corresponding collection check list. 

2. The ”County/Dis trict/School" and "Your Number*^ grids were checked to 

make sure the blanks h l been darkened. Mistakes or omissions were 

corrected. 

3. Categories III ("Type School"), IV ("What You Do"), and XII ("If 
You Are a Parent...") were checked to make certain they had been 
properly marked. Mistakes or omissions were corrected. This was 
possible since students, parents, and teachers were independently 
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identifiable by the range within which "Your Number" fell.* 

4. The two boxes on side two of the answer form labeled "Darken These 
Boxes Now" were checked and filled in if they had been left blank. 

5. Extraneous pencil marks were erased from messy answer forms. 

6. All the answer forms were arranged so that side one faced up. 

7. The answer forms from each school were arranged in consecutive numeri” 
cal order from 1-999. (These numbers, of course, refer to "Your 
Number.") 

8. After the answer forms from every school had been returned, checked, 
and put in numerical order, the forms were arran^^ed according to 
their "County /District/School" number. That is, all the forms from 
the school with the lowest "County/District/School" number were put 
first, followed by all the forms from the school with the next highest 
"County /District /School" number, etc. 

When these steps had been completed, the data coal'd be read by the 
optical scanner. How the data was processed by the scanner and then analyzed 
by a computer is discussed in the next chapter. 



% 



* Teacher- coordinators were instructed to assign all student numbers within 
the range of 1-600, all parent numbers within 700-799, and all faculty numbers 
within 800-999. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 

Analysis of the Need Survey Data 

How the Need Survey Data Was Analyzed 

The first step in analyzing the need survey data was to translate into 
numerical terms the responses marked by each survey participant. This was 
done automatically by the optical scanner machine which read the survey answer 
forms. The scanner gave a value of one for responses marked "to no extent," 
two for "to some extent," three for "to a great extent," and four for "to a 
very great extent." For each item on the answer form, the scanner read cwo 
numbers--one corresponding to the response for "schools NOW teach" a given 
goal and the other corresponding to the response for "schools SHOULD teach" 
that goal. These numbers were recorded on a magnetic tape. 

From the tape, all of these numberS”“Some 1.6 million of them-'-were read 
into an IBM 7090 computer* The computer was programmed to perform the follow- 
ing computations: 

1. First, for each response of every participant, the number correspond- 
ing to that participant's opinion of what schools NOW teach was sub- 
tracted from the number representing that participant's opinion of 
what schools SHOULD teach. In other words, if a participant indicated 
for item No. 1 that schools NOW teach "Solving simple arithmetic prob- 
lems" "to some extent" (2) and they SHOULD teach it "to a very great 
extent," (4), then the computer subtracted 2 from 4 and recorded the 
difference 2 .* If the "NOW teach" number was larger than the "SHOULD 
teach" number, the computer recorded a negative value. Thus, the 
range of possible differences or discrepancies ran from -3 to +3, 




* An educational need was operationally defined in this sumyay, as stated 
earlier, as the degree of discrepancy between what various groups of people 
think the schools should teach and what they think the schools are in fact 
teaching. 
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2. The second task of the computer was to calculate the algebraic sum 
of all the discrepancy scores for a given item. This sum was then 
divided by the number of respondents who marked that item to obtain 
the mean discrepancy score. The mean discrepancy scor e was the 
primary determinant for the identification of education al needs . 

That is i if the mean discrepancy score for an item was greater than 
0,700, that item was referred to as an educational need item. If the 
mean discrepancy score for an item was less than 0.400, most respond- 
ents had marked for that item that schools were teaching what they 
should teach; these items signified attained educational goals. 

Because the primary purpose of this study was to identify county-wide 
educational needs and because of the limitations of time and money, the data 
from the need study was subjected to the four following analyses; 

1. Determination of Pooled Mean Discrepancies ; The mean discrepancy 
scores were computed for every item using the responses of all 6,286 
participants . The frequency with which each of the possible discrep- 
ancies (-3 to +3) occurred was also tabulated.* 

2 . Determination of the Pooled Student. Parent, and Teacher M ean Dis- 
crepancies ; The mean discrepancy and frequency scores were computed 
for every item using first, the response of students alone, then the 
responses of parents alone, and, finally, the responses of teachers 
alone . 

3. Determination of Mean Discrepancy Scores of the Students, Parents , 

and Teachers for Each Participating School : After the educational 

need items had been identified, the mean discrepancy scores for these 
items were computed for the students, parents, and teachers from each 
participating school. 

* A sample of the computer output that was obtained for each item can be 
examined on pages A- 30 and A- 31. 
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4. Determination of the Criticality of Key Items : On those key items 



which earlier analyses had identified, a cross-tab analysis was run 
which computed the frequency with which a given pair of responses 
was made for each item by the three groups in each participating 
school district. Although the frequency with which a given score 
occurred on a certain item was tabulated earlier, this did not, for 
example, differentiate between a score of 1 obtained from 1-0, 2-1, 
or 3-2. Since a 1 obtained from 3-2 would indicate a much hi^er 
need priority than a 1 obtained from 1-0, this differentiation was 
important, and the cross-tab analysis made it possible to locate 
vdiere the discrepancy occurred. Probably the best way to understand 
the cross-tab analysis is to study the sample computer output for 
it which can be found on page A-31. 

The type of analyses used and the sequence in which they were conducted 
first identified the pooled discrepancy scores. This general analysis was 
then refined by measuring how students, parents, and teachers compared with 
each other and with the pooled scores. The third analysis made it possible 
for individual school principals to see how the students, parents, and teachers 
from their schools compared with the county-wide groups. A similar comparison 
could be made by school districts using the fourth analysis, the cross-tab. 

This cross-tab analysis also allowed one measure of the priority of a given 
reed. When this measure was evaluated along with (1) the magnitude of the 
mean discrepancy score obtained for a given item, and (2) the extant to which 
students, parents, and teachers agreed about the criticality of that item 
(judgments made possible by the first and second analyses respectively), the 
identified educational needs could be ranked from the most critical, highest 
priority needs to the less critical, lower priority ones. 

A discussion of the results of these various analyses begins with the 

next chapter of this report. 
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Part II - The Results of the Need Survey 




CHAPTER FIVE 



Two Important General Observations 



Introduction 

The need survey results, which will be discussed in the next two chapters, 
will be more meaningful if they are viewed within the context of two general 
observations which are based on a close study of all the need survey data. 

The first observation is concerned with what the survey participants thought, 
in general, about the schools of Santa Clara County; the second points out 
how students' perceptions of educational needs differed from those of parents 
and teachers. 

General Opinion of the Schools 

Since a person's general opinion of the school system inevitably will 
affect his assessment of educational needs, each survey participant was asked 
to indicate whether he thought the schools were doing a very good, good, poor, 
or very poor job. An overwhelming majority (87.8%) of the participants thought 
the schools of Santa Clara County were doing either a good job or a very good 
job. Only twelve and two- tenths percent of the participants rated the schools 
poor or very poor.* From this it is fair to conclude that by far most students, 
parents, and teachers in Santa Clara County think the schools are adequately 
performing their function. Therefore, the needs indicated by these groups 
must be viewed within a framework of a general satisfaction with the present 
school system and an implied confidence in the schools' ability to make 
improvements in those areas where need exists. 

Student. Parent, and Teacher Differences 

Since students constitute sixty one and one- tenth percent of the total 
number of respondents in the need survey, a corresponding proportion of the 
pooled mean discrepancy scores reflected student opinion. To fully evaluate 

* See the table of this data on page A-38. 
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the opinions of parents (13.4% of the sample) and teachers (25.5% of the sample), 
mean discrepancy scores ware computed separately for each of the three groups. 
These comparisons disclosed a significant theme which runs through all the data: 
As a group, students disagree substantially with parents and teachers. 

Specifically, students identified fewer educational needs (high discrep- 
ancy items) and more attained educational goals (low discrepancy items) than 
parents and teachers. If all mean discrepancy scores greater than 0.700 are 
called educational needs, students identified seventeen need items, while 
parents identified forty-four and teachers forty-six. However, s tudents, 
parents, and teachers agreed on the top fifteen or twenty need items; the 
additional items identified by parents and teachers were given lower discrep- 
ancy scores than the items for which there was agreement among the three groups.* 
At the other end of the mean discrepancy scale, students identified forty rtems 
with a mean discrepancy of less than 0.400, while parents indicated only fif- 
teen and teachers sixteen such items. Thus, in terms of what they thought 
schools NOW teach and SHOULD teach, students tended to approve school efforts 
more than parents or teachers did. Of the students, sixth graders tended to 
be the most approving. Parents, in contrast, tended to be the least approving. 

Several possible reasons might be advanced for this difference among 
students, parents, and teachers. Although the disagreement might be attributed 
to a communication gap, the fact that parents and teachers tend to agree with 
each other seems to rule out this possibility; if a communication problem did 
exist, students and teachers--the two groups most closely associated with the 
schools --would be expected to have more direct information about what schools 



* There were twenty-seven need items (discrepancy greater than 0.700) for the 
pooled respondents (N=6286) . All seventeen student need items were included 
in this group, and all but one were in the top seventeen pooled items. All 
twenty-seven pooled items were included in the forty-four parent need items, 
and twenty of th^ top twenty-one parent items were also pooled items. Like- 
wise, the forty-six teacher items included all twenty-seven pooled items, 
and twenty-four of the top twenty-five teacher items were pooled need items. 
These observations can be checked in the tables listing student, parent, and 
teacher need items in order of decreasing mean discrepancy on pages A-39 through 
A-44. -27- 
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were doing and to agree in their opinions, while parents might be expected to 
have less direct information and to differ from the opinions of teachers and 
students. A more likely explanation is that the student, parent, teacher 
disagreement is a manifestation of the difference between younger people and 
older people in their expectations of the schools » Not only may the expecta- 
tions differ for the different age groups, but the judgment about how well 
those expectations are met may differ* Thus it is possible that the three 
groups have similar expectations of the schools but that students believe the 
I schools are more nearly living up to those expectations than do parents and 

iv 

I 

I teachers. Parents' and teachers* conclusions may have been based on their 

< 

^ own cxpsriBncB of bxbb,s in which schools could havB better educa.tecl thein^ or 

f' 

i they might be an indication that they think their children or students are not 

? learning some matters as well as the students themselves think they are, on 

^ the basis of their limited experience. Whatever the explanation, the differ- 

E ^ 

ence between students' opinions and parents' and teachers* opinions exists 

f 

and must be considered in evaluating the following educational needs identified 
; by the need survey. 
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CHAPTER SIX 



Educational Needs 

How Were Educational Needs Identified ? 

When the highest mean discrepancy scores were identified, the meanings 
of these scores were interpreted by referring to the matrix composed of the 
curriculum content areas and Bloom's Taxonomy,* By locating each high 
discrepancy item within the matrix, the curriculum content areas were 
identified which corresponded to each item. When several high discrepancy 
items referred to the same curriculum content area, a general educational 
need was indicated in that content area. This pattern of concentration of 
high discrepancy items was found for seven content areas. These seven areas 
of critical educational need are presented below. The first two need areas 
stand out above the rest as the most critical; although there are differences 
in criticality among the next five need areas, the differences between 
adjacent need areas (3 and 4, 4 and 5, etc.) are small or nonexistent 
while the differences between widely separated areas (3 and 6, 4 and 7, etc.) 
is sizeable. Thus, the order in which the need areas are presented is an 
approximation of their relative criticality.** 



* This matrix was discussed earlier; see page 6, 

** "Criticality" refers to three specific criteria by which need areas were 
evaluated. By other criteria, not applicable to the need survey data, the 
criticality given a need area might be different. 
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NEED AREAS ONE AND TWO 



Drug Education 

(as defined by the following item) 



126. Learning about drugs such as LSD and marijuana. 



Item 

126. 



I II 

Group Ranking by 

Mean Discrepancy Score* Discrepancy Score** 

Overall 

Stud. Par. Teac. Pool. S P T Rank 

1.078 1.217 1.201 i.129 212 1 



III 

Intensity of 
Exp cc t a c ions — — 
(in percent) 



S P T P 
50 42 36 47 (1) 



Family Life Education 
(as defined by the following item) 

127. Learning facts about marriage, family, and the birth of children. 

I II III 

Intensity of 

Group Ranking by Expectations*** 

Mean Discrepancy Score* Discrepancy Score** (in percent) 

Overall 

Item Stud. Par. Teac. Pool. S P T Rank S P T ^ 

127. 1.118 0.998 1.225 1.129 151 2 47 33 45 44 (3) 



* Mean discrepancy scores were explained earlier . The explanation and an 
illustrative example can be referred to on pages 23-24. 

** To understand the numbers in the column headed, "Group Ranking by Discrepancy 
Score," consider the example of Item 126. Students considered Item 126 the 
second most discrepant item; parents considered it first; and teachers second, 
'^he overall ranking was arrived at by summng the rank each of the three 
groups gave item 126- -2 + 1 + 2- -and then ordering these sums from highest 
to lowest. The number one in the "Overall Rank" column means the sum for 
Item 126 was the lowest of all sums. All these rankings allow an assessment 
of the extent of agreement among groups . The priority assigned each item 
by each group can be seen and comparisons can be made. In addition, the 
overall rank, by being based on a sum of the group ranks, gives equal weight 
to the opinions of students, parents, and teachers and thus allows a just 
evaluation of the overall priority assigned to each item (in contrast to the 
pooled mean discrepancy scores in which students constitute sixty-one percent 
of the sample and their opinions are weighted accordingly). 

*** The numbers in the column headed, "Intensity of Expectations" refer to the 
percent of the total respondents in a given group who marked "schools SHOULD 
teach" that item "to a very great extent," the highest expectation that 
could be indicated on the answer form. The lists for these three groups 
can be found on pages A-45-46. The numbers in parentheses in the column headed, 
"Pooled" refer to the ranlc of that (continued at bottom of next page.) 
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Items 126 and 127 were identified as the most critical educational needs. 

Three criteria were used to arrive at this conclusion: 

1, Mean Discrepancy Score : Both these items had the highest pooled 

mean discrepancy score (N=6,286). They were also the only two 
items on the quest? innaire which were given a mean discrepancy 

- . r" _ ^ fXT\ /\'P 

greater tnan i.u oy an cnree or liic g:.uupo \ ha . x . u . uhc 
parents on Item 127). 

2, Extent of Agreement Among Groups : All three groups agreed that 

these items were of the highest priority. These items were at 
or near the top of the list when the discrepancy scores for each 
group were arranged from highest to lowest mean discrepancy. This 

is reflected by the 1, 2 ranking in the "Rank for all Groups" column. 

3, Intensity of Expectations : Nearly half, and in all cases more than 

one third, of all the respondents in each group indicated that 
schools SHOULD teach these items "to a very great extent," ♦'he 
highest expectation they could mark on the questionnaire. As 
demonstrated by the percentages for all respondents (in the "Pooled" 
column), these items were among the top three for percentage of 
respondents with the most intense expectatic is (these ranks are 
shown by the numbers in parentheses). 



Conclusion 

As defined by the questionnaii. - items 126 and 127 , the two most critical 
educational need areas identified by this survey are: 

NEED AREA 1: DRUG EDUCATION 

NEED AREA 2: FAMILY LIFE EDUCATION 

(cont.) item when all the high discrepancy items are arranged from the highest 
to lowest percentage of respondents who marked that "schools SHOULD teach that 
item "to a very great extent." This list is on pageA-45. As an illustration, 
fifty percent of xtll students indicated schools SHOULD teach Item 126 "to a 
very great extent"; forty- two percent of all parents and thirty-six percent of 
all teachers did likewise; and forty-seven and seven-tenths percent of all 
survey participants shared that expectation, more than for any other item, hence 
the number one in parentheses. -31- 



NEED AREA THREE 



Congminicatioa Skills 
(as defined by the following items) 

40. Expressing clearly one's poing of view. 

52. Having a large speaking vocabulary. 

75. Organizing ideas and statements while speaking. 

84. Wanting always to speak effectively. 

I II III 

Intensity of 

Group Ranking by Expectations** 

Mean Discrepancy Score* Discrepancy Score* (in percent) 

Overall 



Item 


stud. 


Par. 


Teac. 


Pool. 


S P 


T 


Rank 


S 


P 


T 




P 


40. 


0.884 


1,014 


1.086 


0.953 


7 4 


3 


4 


38 


40 


53 


42 


(5) 


52. 


0.634 


0.935 


0.816 


0.720 


IS^f.S 25 


19 


34 


40 


32 


35 


(11) 


75. 


0.686 


0.976 


1.016 


0.809 


18**6 


8 


10 


25 


20 


27 


25 


(.11) 


• 

00 


0.609 


0.923 


0.899 


0.725 


18 f8 17 


16 


27 


30 


30 


28 


(15) 



* See the footnotes on page 30 which explain the meaning of the numbers in 
these columns. 

** The rank 18 was assigned to all items v^ich students gave discrepancy 
scores lower than 0.700. 

The four items listed above identified communication skills, especially 
oral comminication skills, as a critical educational need area. 

1. Mean Discrepancy Score : The mean discrepancy scores for parents 

and teachers are quite high (in three cases, over 1.0) and 
consistently higher than the scores of students; in fact, students 
did not give Items 52, 75, and 84 scores over 0.700. 

2. Extent of Agreement Among Groups ; The three groups agreed on the 
importance of Item 40. Parents and teachers agreed closely on the 
ranks of the other items, while students did not include them 
among their indicated need items. 

Intensity of Expectations ; Although students gave these items 
lower discrepancy scores than parents and teachers, their intensities 



3 . 



of expectations on these items, though lower, were quite similar 
to those of parents and teachers (with the exception of teachers 
on Item 40). This indicates that students agree with parents 
and teachers in thinking these items SHOULD be taught by the 
schools to a very great extent but that the students think schools 
NOW teach them, while parents and teachers are more skeptical. 

Emphasis is given to this communication skills need area by the 
additional need items indicated by parents and teachers. Parents identified 
eight additional items in the language arts area and teachers indicated 
five more. These items with their mean discrepancy scores and discrepancy 
ranks are listed below: 





I 


II 


III 


Item 


Mean 

Discrepancy 
Par. Teac. 


Group Ranking 
by Discrep. 
Score 

Par. Teac. 


Low Mean 
Discrep. Score 
Student 


A. Communication Skills — 
Speaking and Writing 








106. Using principles of 
public speaking. 


0.842 0.725 


22 40 


0.505* 


123, Knowing what makes 
writing interesting. 


0.718 0.635* 


42 * 


0.483* 


125, Wanting always to 
speak and write 
effectively. 


0.925 0.874 


16 22 


0.541* 



B. Communication Skills — 

Reading 

12. Being able to select 
a book based on good 

literary standards. 0.751 0.687* 38 * 0.490* 

* 

58. Changing behavior 
from ideas learned 

through reading. 0.547* 0.775 * 30 0.496* 

* Not considered an educational need by this group. 
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I 




II 


III 


Item 


Kean 

Discrepancy 
Par. Teac. 


Group Ranking 
by Discrep. 
Score 

Par. Teac. 


Low Mean 
Discrep. Score 
S tudent 


C. English Grammar 










2. Knowing common rules 
of the English 
language. 


0.701 


0.626* 


44 * 


0.319* 


22. Being able to deter- 
mine if a sentence 
is written correctly. 


0.774 


0.652* 


33 * 


0.239* 


47. Knowing the 
in^)ortance of 
English grammar. 


0.773 


0.597* 


34 * 


ft 

0.294* 


105. Choosing the best 
grammatical usage. 


0.718 


0.594* 


41 * 


0.323* 


D. Spelling 










109. Being able to spell 
basic words.. 


0.463* 


0.725 


* 41 


0.316* 


120. Desiring the ability 
to spell correctly. 


0.672* 


0.730 


8 38 


0.406* 



Not considered an educational need by this group. 

Several observations can be made from this table. First, the importance 

assigned communication skills by parents and teachers is demonstrated 

especially by Item 125, both in the high discrepancy score and low rank 

(relative to the others in the list) assigned it by both groups. As in 

tjjg four earlier items, the emphasis is on oral communication skills 

(i.e. , Items 106 and 125 have much higher discrepancy scores than Item 123). 

Second, parents consistently indicated the schools are not doing as much as 

they should in teaching English grammar; just as consistently, students 

indicated for these same items that schools were, in fact, doing about what 

r should do (student discrepancy scores for these items fell into the 

atw. “ .led educational goal category--scores below 0.400). Third, teachers. 
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who most frequently see student writing, think the schools should do more 
in teaching spelling; for one of these items, students indicate they think 
schools are achieving what is expected of them regarding learning to spell. 
Finally, the relatively low rank assigned all these items by parents and 
teachers is a reflection of the fact that the three groups agreed on the 
items of highest discrepancy. 

Conclusion 

As defined by the items listed above, a critical educational need area 
is: 

NEED AREA 3: COMMUNICATION SKILLS, ESPECIALLY ORAL COMMUNICATION SKILLS 

NEED AREA FOUR 

Vocational Education 
(as defined by the following items) 

8. Having skills needed to get a good job. 

13. Finding pleasure in doing work. 

15. Being able to identify what skills are needed for a given job. 

108. Willing to form judgments about one's own work. 

I II III 

Intensity of 

Group Ranking by Expectations* 

Mean Discrepancy Score* Discrepancy Score* (in percent) 

Overall 



Item 


Stud. 


Par. 


Teac. 


Pool. 


S 


P 


T 


Rank 


S 


P 


T 




P 


8. 


0.710 


0.866 


0.938 


0.789 


16 


21 


16 


15 


49 


40 


44 


46 


(2) 


13. 


0.827 


0.965 


1.021 


0.895 


10 


11 


7 


8 


23 


31 


34 


27 


( 17 ) 


15. 


0.859 


0.973 


0.884 


0.881 


9 


7 


21 


12 


34 


27 


27 


32 


( 12 ) 


108. 


0.612 


0.794 


0.997 


0.737 


18 


30 


11 


20 


21 


25 


36 


25 


(19) 



* See the footnote on page 30 which explains the meaning of the numbers in' 
these columns. 

The four items listed above identified vocational education as a cyriticai 
area in which schools are not now teaching what survey participants believe 



they should teach. 
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1. Mean Discrepanc}^^ Score ; Parents, teachers, and most significantly, 

students as well gave these items discrepancy scores in the high 
ranges of 0.800 and 0.900 (with only three exceptions: students on 

Item 8 md students and parents on Item 108). 

2. Extent of Agreement Among Groups : In general, each of the three 

groups ranked these items in approximately the same range of 
rankings (with two exceptions: teachers on Item 15 and all groups 

on Item 108). The "Rank for all Groups" numbers for these items 
were in the middle of range of rankings (from 1-127). 

3. Intensity of Expectations : All three groups believe strongly 

that schools SHOULD teach (Item 8) the skills needed to get a 
good job; in fact, only one item (126) was above Item 8 in 
intensity of expectations for all respondents. The intensity of 
expectations for the other three items is somewhat lower and the 
ranking of these items falls within the middle range of ranks 
for the 127 need items. 

As before, parents and teachers indicated additional need items within 
the need area of vocational education. They were the following: 



I II 

Mean Group Ranking by 

Discrep. Score Discrep. Score 



Item 


Par. 


Teac. 


Par. 


Teac. 


90, Being aware of good 
workmanship. 


0.708 


0.775 


43 


29 


98, Evaluating work based 
upon standards of a 
trade or profession. 


0.776 


0.685* 


32 


* 



*Not considered an educe Clonal n6ed by chls group. 



These items reinforcv 3 the importance parents and teachers, as well as 
students, assign to the need area of vocational education. 
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